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for the four learning experiences and the resources required* 
Materials in the learning experiences include required reading, a 
self-ch^eck quiz, model answers, a news release checklist, guidelines 
for manuscript preparation, article 'checklist^ and the' teacher 
pei;formance assessment form for usa in . evaluation of the terminal 
objective. (The aodules. on school-community relations are part of a 
larger $ei;ies of 100 performance-based teacher education (PBtTE) * 
self-containeB, learning packages for use in preservice or inservice 
training ot^ teachers in all occupational areas. Each of the 
f i^ld-teste^d modules focuses on the development of one or more 
specific professional competencies i^e&tified through research as 
important ta vocational^'teachers* Materials are designed fcTr ^se by 
•teachers, either on an individual or group basis, working - under the 
direction of one or more resource persons/instructors.) (BH) 
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FOREWORD 



This module Is one of a series gf 100 pertormfince-based 
teacher education (PBTE> learning packages focusing upon 
specific professional competencies of vocational teachers. The- 
competencies upon which these modules are based were iden%. 
tified-amJ verified through research as being important to suc-^ 
cessfu I vocational tedthing at both the secondary and post- 
secondar^ilevpls of instruction/The modules are suitable for 
the preparation of teachers m all occupational areas. 

Each moqule provides learning experiences that integrate 
theoryand application;. each cylrainates with crtterion refer- 
enced assessment of the teacher's performance of the spec- 
ified competency. The materials^are designed for use by indi- 
•vidual^or group)S of teacher^ training Workjng under the 
direction and with the assistance of teacher educators acting as 
resource persons. Resource persons should be skilled in the 
teacher, competency being developed and should be thor- 
oughly oriented to PBTE concepts and procedures in using ^ 
these materials. 

The design of the materials provides considerable flexibility for 
planning and conducting performance4)ased presefvice and 
inservice tMcher prepa?atio'n programs to meet a wide ^riety 
of individual needs and mterests. me materials are intended for * 
use by universities and colteges, state departments of educa- 
tion, Mst-secondary institutions, local education agencies, and 
othep responsible for, the professional development of voc^ 
tionai teachers. Furth6f information about the use of the mod- 
uli ir? teacher education programs is contained in three re- 
nted documents: Student Guide to U«ing Perfomiance-Based 
'TMcher Education Materialt, Resource Person Guide to 
Using Perform<)fice-Batad Teacher Education Materials and 
Guide to implementation of Perfomiance-Baited Teacher 
Education. 

The PBTE curriculum packages are products of a sustained 
research and development effort by The Center's Prooram for 
Professional Development for Vocational Education. Many in- 
dividuals, institutions, and agencies partigbated with The Cen- 
ter and have made contributions to the Systematic develop^ 
meht, testing, revision, and refinement of4hese very significant 
training materials. Over 40 teacher educators provided input in 
development of initial versions of the modules; over 2,00Q 
teachers and 300 resource'^persons m 20 universities, colleges, 
and post-secondary Institutions bsed the materials and pro- 
vided feedback to The Center for revision and refinement. 

Special i^cognitlpn for major individual roles *n the direction, 
development, coordination bftestina revision , and refinement 
of these materials is extended to ^he'fo! lowing program staff:- ' 
James B. Hamilton, Program Director; Robert E. Norton, As- 



sociate Program Director; Glen E. Fardig, Specialist; Lois Har- 
rington, Program AssistaQt; and Karen Quinn, PnDgram Assi;s- 
tant. Recognition Is also extended to l^'sty Ross, Technical 
Assistant; Joan Jones, Technical Assistant; {tnd Jean WIsen- 
baugh. Artist for their contributions to the finril refirfement of 
the materials. Contributions madf by former program staff to- 
ward' developmental versions of* these materials are atso ac- 
knowfedged. Calvin J. Cotrell directed the vocational teacher 
competency research studies upon which these mgdgles arip 
based and also direcled the curriculum devetopment effort 
from 1971-1972. Curtis R. Finch provided leadership for the 
program from 1972-1974. ' ' ^ 

AppreciJttion is also extended to'all ihose putskJe The Center 
(consultants, field site coord inators^ teacher educators, 
teachers, and others) who contributed so generdusly iavarious 
phases of th^ total effort. Early versions of the materifijs were 
developed by The Center in cooperation with the vocational 
teacher education faculties at Oregon State University and at 
the University of MissourK^lumbia Preliminary testing of the 
materials was conducted at Oregon State University, Temple 
University, and University of Missouri-Columbia 

Following preliminary testing, major revision of all materials 
• was performed by Center Staff with the assistance of numerous 
' consultants and visiting scholars from throughout the country. 

Advanced testing of the materials was carried out^with assis- 
tance of ihe vocational teacher educators and students of Cen- 
tral Washington State Coirege;Colorado State University; Ferris 
State College, Michigan; Florida State UniversityyjHolland Col- 
lege, RE.I.. Canada; Oklahoma State Univereity; Rutgers Uni- 
versity; State University College at Buffalo; Temple University; 
University of Arizona; University of Michigan-Flint; Universitybf 
Minnesota-T^in Cities; University of Nebraska-Lincoln; Univer- 
sity of Northern Colorado; University of Pittsburgh; University 
of Tennessee, Universityof Vermont; and Utah State University. 

The Center is grateful to the National Institute of Education for 
sponsorship of this PBTE curriculum development effo^from 
1972 through Its completion. Appreciation is extended to- the 
Bureau of Occupational and Aduh Education of th€( U.S., Office 
of Education for their sponsorship of training ar>d advance 
testing of the materials at 10 sites under provisk>ns of EPDA 
Part F, Section 553. Recognition of funding support of the 
advanced testing effort is also extended to Ferris State College, 
Holland College, Temple University, and ihe University of 
Michigan-Flint. 

Robert E. Ta^r 

Executive Director ^ 
' The Center for Vocational Education 



THC CCNTER FOR VOCATiqf«AL EOUCATtOM 

\ 

The Center for -Vocational Edi/cation's mission is to 
InQrejise the ability of diverse^agepcies,^ institutions, and 
organizations to solve educational problems, relating to 
individual career planning, preparation^^nd progression. 
The Center fulfills its missiqn by: 
^ •^Generating knowledge through research. 

• beveloping educational programs and products 
* • Evaluating individual prbgram needs and ou|comes. 
r» InstdKing educational programs and products. 
, •Operating information systems and services. 

^Oonducting leadership development and training 
pr^rani*^ . " -\ . 




AA 

VIM . 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
R)R VOCATIONAt^ s 
) INSTRikmONAL MATERIALS 

Engineering Center 
University of Georgia 
Athens^^^rgia 30602 , . 

The An^Hcan Association for Vocational Instructional 
Materials (AAVIM]^i8 an Interstate organization of univer- 
sltiet.^olleges and di)(isions of vocational education de- 
voted to the improvement of teaching through better in- 
formation and teaching aids. ' 
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INTRODUCTION 



Vocational education teachers can gain and 
maintain support for their programs by informing 
the public about them. The preparation of news 
releases and articles is one good means of inform- 
ing the pubHc* ^ 

In this module the^erm "news release'' refers to 
a news story written in a prescribed style suitable 
for newspapeypublicatioDT The term "article" is 
used broadly/referring tp a completed piece ol 
writing as would befmimd in a newspaper feature . 
story, a magazine.ynewsletter, or professional 
journal. News relejises may be aimed at a broad 
population. Articles may be aimed at a broad popu- 



lation or at special interest groups servecj b"} a 
newsletter or magazine. » 

In preparing a news release or^ article, you will 
need to determine wh^ is newsworthy, what audi- 
ence is to be reached, and what approach is to be 
used to reach'^hat audience. The news release or 
article can provide information for the/eaders and 
also give your students an excellent learning ex- 
perience as they participate injl^ pla'nning and/qr 
writing. The focus of this rrtuflule is on developing 
the skills you will need to pref)are news releases 
■ and articles for publication. " 



\ 
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ABOUT THIS MODULE 



/ 



Objectives 




Enabling Objectives 

1. After completing the required reading, derponstrate 
knowledge of the impprtant considerations involved 
in writing neWs releases and articles (Learning Ex- 
periencB /).. ^ 

2. Aftef-completmg th^ required reading, wnte ariews 
-release concerning ^ vocational education program 
(Learning Experience II). 

3. After completrng the required reading, write an arti- 
cle conierning'voca^nal edUcbtion or a vocational 

^ program (Learffing Experience VI) 

Resources 

A lisf of the outside resources which supplement those 
contained within thefiodu|p follows. Check with youc 
resourceperson (1 ) to determine the availability and Xh^ 
location of these resources, (2) to locate additional ref- 
erences m "^our occupattona'l specialty,* and (3) to get 
assistance in setting .up activities with peers or observa- 
tions of skilled teachers, if necessary Your resource 
person may also be contacted if you have any difficulty 
with directions, or in assessing your progress at any 
time. 



Learning Experience I 

Optional 

Reference, American Association of Agncultural 
College Editors, Communications Handbook. Third 
Edition. Danville, IL. The 'Interstate Pimters and 
Publishers, Inc., 1976. 

Refereflce: Public Relations Guide, Cincinnati, OH: 
The Proctor & Gamble Company, Educational Ser- 
vices, 1975. (Revised 1977) 
Reference: Strunk, William, Jr*and E. B. White. The 
Elements of Sf//e: Second Edition. New Vbrk, NY: 
Macmillan Publishing Co., 1972.* ) 
^Local nevVspapers in which you canpxamine stones 
promoting vocational education. 

Learning Experience II 

Required 

Reference. Associated Press Stylebook. New York. 
NY: Associated Press, 1977.- 

Learning Experience III - ^ 

Optional 

Reference, Outcalt, Richard M: ""The Pros Versus 
the Rookies." American Vocational JournaL 49 (De- 
cember 1974) 45-47, and/or another article of 
your choosing. 

Learning Expertence IV ^ 

Required 

An actual school situatiop in which you can prepare 
. news releases and articles concerning your'voca- 
ti'onal program. 

A resource ^person to assess your competency in 
ppepanng news !;eleases articles concerning 
- your vo^tional program. 



This modiile covers performance eleroent number 243 from Calvin J, 
Cotrell et ai. Model Curricula for Vocaf/ona/ and Technical Teacher 
Education: Report No V (Columbus. OH The Center for Vocational 
Education. The Ohio State University. 1972) The 384 elements in this 
document form the research base for all The Center's PBTE module 
developf^t \ ^ i 

For information about the general organization of pach module, general 
procedures for their use. and terminology which is common to all 100 
modules, see About Using The Center's PBTE Modules on the inside 
back cover _ 
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Learning Experience I 



OVERVIEW 



' '^S^ Enabling 
Objective 




Atteir bpmpleting the required rea<}irigric|enf\q^^ 



J .Optional _ 
X'^ Acti>rity* ■ 



ydu be reading the information ^iseVf'Vl/yfr^pipfiel^^^®^ 
Articles, pp. 6-15.' ,/ ' ' " ' 



, ^......J^^^^^,^ 

tions.HaMbodk, pp. 37-52; relevant 8^lore^!(||W^^»|®J»^^ 
and/or Strunk and White, m ^Im^M^^^^^^^ 





critique their actequacy. 



You will be defffbnstrating kn'owledgsloSW^^ 
involved 111 vyrlting news releasee and-arJicl^^teiK 
Check, pp. 16-^18. 




You Willi be evaluating your cprt\petej)c^xi>f mmalii^ly^^ 
' Self-Check with the Model Answeri^pp. p.-rJ^MS^SfiM^ 



5C" ■ 



Aqtliflty 




For information on the Jsfe of news releases and articles as to'ols in 
promoting your vocational education program,, and the prescribed form 
fof writing and submitting fhem for publication, read the following infor- 
mation sheet: 



WRItlNG NEWS RELEASES AND ARTICLES 



\ 



As avocationaheacher.you sbmetimes mayfind 
yourself responsible for writing news releases or 
articles to inform the pi^lic of a new vocational 
program, to promote Natkioal Vocational Educa- 
tion Week, or to recognize a winner in a student 
vocational organization competition. As an ad- 
visor to a student vocational organisation, you may 
need to give ^uid^nce to the organization's public 
relations program. Student's Will need^assistance 
in preparing ne'ws releases and articles. You may^ 
also find yourself involved in public relations for a 
local district, or state vocational and/or other pro- 
fessional organizations. 




, ^ You may want to prepare a news release or jarti- 
cle for reasons such as the fdlfowinQ:'' 

A news release or^article is a flexible tool for 
^ • reaching'^ specified audience. If a wide read- 
« ei^hip is what you want, a local newspaper 

may be the best news outlet; if a specific audi- 
- ' ence issought, a special interest newsletter or 

magazine may be the'bpst news outlet. 

• News releases and articles can e^ectively*' 
handle complex topics, subtle concepts, and 
guantities of facts and figures. 

A well*writteh news release or article is an' 
effective and irwxpensive means of informing 
the. public, 

• :The planning and writing of news and making 
contacts with news outlets* provides a stimu-' 
lating learning situation for studepts. 



• The satisfaction students derive fronv seeing 
their articlQS, or news releases'in print is a 
great motivator. 

• Well-written news releases and articles ar^ef- 
i fective in inffuencing public opinion. 

' There are limitations inherent in news releases 
and articles which you should keep in mihd as you 
-develop your plans. TheSe include— 

• Writing news releases and articles is time- 
corisuming^ for the teacher. ' ^ 

• Getting news releases and articled accepted 
for publication can be a difficult and time- 
consuming job. 

k News releases and articles will reach only the 
reading public^ which gets the newspaper, 
magazine, or newsletter that you have chosen 
as your news outlet. 

. VVheneverthe situation suggeststhe use of news ^ 
releases and/or articles, you must consider the ' 
advantages and limitations of this medium. If what 
you want tousfty^is ^newsworthy, if there is»a good 
chance of reaching the audjence you are trying to 
reach, and if you have the time or can enlist the 
cooperation of'students in preparing a quality 
pr(^duct. a news release, or article may be the best 
means of achieving your objective.^" . \ 

Making the Plan 

^ Once the idea of a news release or article has 
been accepted, people have a natural infclination 
to pick up a pencil and to begin writing. However, It 
\^ould'be wise to rest.stthis impulse and put aside 
the pencil and paper until some basic plannirtg 
questions have been answered: Why? : . . Whb?^ 
. . . What? . How? You will want to be sure you ' 
have carefully determined why you want to say it, 
whom y 0 u wa nt 1 0 re ac h . what y 0 u wa n t to say^ a nd 
how you are gomg to reach the public. 



1. To gain skill in developing a comprer>enSive school-community Nfla- 
tibns plan, of which news releases and articles may t>e a part, you may 
y^ish to refer to Module Q-1. Develop a School-Community RpliHona 
Plan for Your Vocational Program. • ' , " * ' 
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V Why?— Do^ you want to inforni readers about a 
new vocational program, a state leadership or vo- 
cational youth conference, or a field trip that voca- ' 
tional students took to a Ibcah irtdustry? Do you 
wish to give, recognition to elected officers of. a ' 
studdnt vocational organization, to the wipners of 
a student vocationarorganization^competition,'or 
to membersof the vocational advisory conf>mittee? 

Who?- Do you hope^o reach a broad cross 
section of the public, or are you interested in 
reaching a specific segment of the publia? Con- 
srder some of the^ch^acteristics of you rpropQsed 
audience. What is their educational level?. . .their 
age? What interests do they have in common? ' 
How much do they already know about vocational 
^education? . 

What?— Is the news^ou want to report news- 
worthy? By definition, news must be novel or dif- 
ferent. Seek infornr^ation which is newsworthy to 
persons outside your group. Some examples of 
newsworthy topics for news releases or articles 
are— — 

• advance information on prominent speakers 

• organizational decisions at*meetings 

• pertinent anniversaries and milestones 

• progress in community projects ^ 

• results of fund-raising drives 

• election of officers 

• announcement of awards or^honors 

• annual report details of general interest 

• recognltionvprograms 

'• new programs and/or courses authorized ^ 

How?— How win you get your message to the. ^ 
public? Wiir a news release or an article be mojst' ' 
effective^in reaching the public? What news outlet 
4$erves the segment of trie public you - hope to 
reach? Which news outlet vyill publish your article 
or news release? . ^ • 

• You may be quite sure about the message you 
want to johvey, (put may be unsure al)out how to ^ 
accomplish it most effectively.* By analyzing* thB 
situation, you can develop arf effective plan. Lpok 
for clues that will help you shape the article, and 
write them dovm. For example, if your purpose is 
to promote community support for a student voca- 
tional organization activity, you may analyze the 
^tuation as follows: * 

- You want to create enthusiasm withjn the or- 
ganization for the project. 

• You want to inform.the general public in your 
community about ihe activity because it re- 
quires community support. 

• Your prospective audience will not already 
be well informed about the vocational youth 
grpup. . . , • 




• You want to convince the public that^he pro- 
ceeds froni the club activity will benefjt the 
community. . . , 

This type of analysis may lead to the conclusion 
' ttat a well-Written news release iii thp daily or 
vyeekly newspaper would be the- most effective 
news outlet. In addijion to the basic facts, your 
approach to the news release might be to include 
some background information on the student vo- 
cational organization and to infcym the public 
about haw the proceeds will be used. You may 
decide to involve me^nbers of the organization in 
planning and writing tf^e^n^ws release. 

- In another situation, you may have been as- 
signed to do a feature article promoting any phase 
of vocational education- for National Vocational 
Education Week. You would first write down the 
clues which would help you form the article. For 
example, if you know this is to be published in a 
speci^rf section of the Sunday paper, you can as- 
sume that the following will be true. 

• Your audience will have many varied interests. 

• Many readers will be taxpayers. They will be 
interested in the benefits of*educktion and the 
uses to which their tax dollars are being pOt. 

• Conapetition fbrjhe readers' attention will be 
. strong as SuncSy papers are usually large, 

and you will be competing with professionals. 

It tsj always advisable (and usually required) to 
obtain clearance from the school administration 
before developing a nevys release or article. Your 
school district may have established public rela- 
tions policies. Some school districts have special 

"people assigned to handle pub(|c relations func- 
tions for the district, and all news releases and 

articles must be prepared by, . or channeled 
through them, ^ 

In other school districts, the policy may be to 
channel news releases and articles through a local 



supervisor, a local director, or. a principal. Or, 
school policy may be for you to deal di/ectly with 
the media people in getting news releases and 
articles published. The latter is often true in small- 
er school districts. Hpwever, in the interests of- 
good communications, always keep your super- 
visor.Jocal'airector, or pnncipaMnformed of your 
publjc relations activities. 

News Release Outlets 

If yoq will be dealing directly, or thro\jgh your 
; 'School administrative structure; with news media 
people, your next step will be to consider the news 
outlets in your community. Newspapers are the 
. primary outlets for written news releases. There 
are currently more than 4,000 newspapers pub- 
lished in the United States. 

Consider the metropplitan and suburban dailies 
whichserveyoOr community. You will havea better 
chance of getting you r news release pu blished if it 
is of widespread interest to their readers and if it is 
presented* in the best possible form. Read these 
papers vCarefully to become familiar with the 
stories used in each departjnent. Establish contact 
,wit*kthe editor of the appropriate, department. 
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, For example,*^ your news release concerns an 
upcoming^^tate vocational meeting, you may deah 
with the state editor. For a news reJease on a fash- 
ion shoWj you may need to contact the society 
editor. Send yotir news release to only one editor. If 
it should be handled by another department; XhB 
editor will send it to that department. 

- MAny dailies publish^pecfal sections dealing, 
with news from a specific neighborhood. Find out 
if there is a local correspondent and, if so, make 
contact with thkt person. This is usually your best 

'contact for local school district or student voca- 
tional organization news. 



One of v^r best chances of getting yoljr news 
printed will probably be in a weekly newspaper. 
Usually about 75 percent of the news in a weekly 
newspaper is local. If a daily newspaper has al- 
ready published your news release, try to get it in a 
Weekly with a new angle.^For exampte, if a daily 
prints an advance story on a meeting, a weekly 
might befurnished an in-depth analysis of the out- 
come of the meeting. 

Another possible news outlet js the free shop-' 
pers' news or community newspapers whjch carry 
some news with a large ^section of advertising. 
• These papers usually cater to neighborhood news 
of local interest. However, these are usually pub- 
lished less frequently than dailies, and may not be 
ah appropriate outle! for your topic. 

After you have determined your {potential outlet, 
make pl^ns to visit the editor. Newspaper. people 
work under strict qleadljnes, so try to make an 
appointment when the editor does not have to 
meet a cieadline. If a visit is not practical, you may 
write or telephone the editor. 

When you make your contact, .be prepared to do 
' , the following. '/ ^ 

• Discuss what you have to offer the news out-- 
let. An editormay be short of news and show a 

, higher degree ofJnterest than you might ex- 
pect. ( ' 

• Learn, how you oan best njeet their needs. 

• Tind out when the material should be sent to' 
meet their deadlines. 

• Ask if a specific newspaper style handbook is - 
used. If so, secure a copy.' 

• Learn how pictures should be supplied. You 
mitfht be aske'd to provide negatives, arrange ' 
for prints, or vyork with an assigned photog- 
rapher. , ^ 

7 * * 

Secure the full name of your^outlet contact, 

, title, telephone number, and mailing address. 

% • ' Give the contact you r^name, titTe, address, and 

telephone number. 
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When you have a clear idea ofwh% it is you want 
ta say, and have a specifit outlfet in- mind, try to 
determine who your readers are. Always keep the 
.image of the readers clearly in mind as you write. 
Consider their occupationsy educational back- 
ground?, interests, prejudices, and level of ijnder- 
standing. The editor may be\able to give* you ^ 
description of the reajlers of the' paper. * 

Writing the News R^ease 

You must learn to report activities from an in- 
terestirig angle to draw attention to your news re- 
lease. A routine student vocational organization 
meeting is not inter^ting if it is written to resemble 
the minutes from a meeting as follows: 



This may be acceptable for the secretary's mi- 
nutes» but for a newsp'aper it leaves'much to be 
.desired. Compare it with the following wew§ re- 
lease. ^ y " * 

— u — home. 





This version contains the basic facts of the story in 
capsule form. It tells wh^. (the local chapter of 
FHA), wtjat (a canvass of the community), when (7 
to 9 p.^m., April 2- 7), where (door-to-door), why (to ' 
help you find wa^s to eliminate home hazards)^ 
and how (by distributing home safety checklists 
and pamphlets). ^ . , 

Generally, these six basic questions— w'ho? . . . 
what? . . .''when?/<T7>her^'? . . . NVhy? . how? 
— are answered in the first 50 words of a nevys 
release, even if the release is several hu/idred 
words long, TJfis opening sunrmlary portipn of a 
news release, which answers the basic questions, 
is called the lead because it guides or leads the 
reader through tro balance of the story. 

The body relates the details of the basic fac4 
disclosed in the lead. These may be organized in 
o/der of descending importance or in a chronolog- 
ical order. The body of the story should answer all 
questions that your readers might be expected to 
ask after they have r^ad the lead. 



In writing a news release, it is essential Jhat you 
be accurate in reporting information. Editors are 
onder deadlinfe pressures and dpn't always have 
the timato double-check^inform^tion. Check and 
double-check^ names, addresses, ahd quotations 
before sut^nrvitting them for publication. Don't rely 
op hearsay to obtain your story— find out the facts, . 
and stick tolhem when you write the-stocy. pon'Jt 
exaggerate for the sake of being c6nvincing. 

If you are trying to get a point across, use evi- 
dence such as direct and indirect quotsrtions arid 
' statistical figures to support your argument. GiNrt<^ 
complete information abput the people you men- 
tion. For example. If your story is about a student 
who has done something interesting or received 
an award, repoft thestt^dent's age, year in school, 
and vocational training choice. 

Remember, newspaper space is expensive, so 
get story acrossjn as few words as possible 
You may have supplementary details which would 
make good reading material m a magazine article 
or feature story, but Ih a news release it is impor- 
tant to be brief. Use short, easy-to-read sentences, 
and short paragraphs. Concentrate on using famil- 
iar language which will be understood by the gen- 
eral deader. For' instance, don't use "credible" 
' when "believable" will do, or ''per capita" instead 
of "each/' Here are some tips to follow in choosing 
the correct word to use in a news release.^ 

• Use a short word instead df a long one (e.g., 
I "soon," not "imminent"). 

> Use a simple word instead of a coniplex one 
(e^., "give," not "ccmtribute"). * _ ^ 

• Use an active word instead of a passiv^e one 
(e,g., "Fertilize apple trees to increase-ihefr , 
yield," not "Apple trees need to"be fertilized 
irt order to obtain hijgh,yields of fruit").. 



2 Adapted from AAACE, Communications Handbook, pp 38-40 
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• Use'd specifio word instead of a general one 
^(e.g., ''12 feet long/' not "rather long"). 

X Be positive ir^tead of negative (e'.g., "Watar 
j your lawn reguJarly," not i|lt is npt recqm- 
• . mended that lawns be watered Irregularly"). 

• Omit unnecessary ^nd redundant words (e.g., 
"public," not "general public"). 

• c • Omit unnecessary prepositions (e.g., 'The 
annual <3reen County 4-H Harvest Show fea- 
tures choice com and quality grain sample^" 
not "Choice^ars pf com find quality samples 
of grain will be th6 feature- attraction at* the 
annual Green County 4-H Harvest Show"). 

Sample 1 illustrates the form commonly used for 
hews releases. The numbers^on the sample news 
release correspond to tha numbered items in the 
explanatory material which follows. 
1: Your news release should always carry the 
n^me, title, address, andtelephone^numberof 
the person.who has the responsibility for it. 

2. Tpe cfate on which you sent the release st^ould 
appear at the top of the copy. It may help to 
eliminate 9ny ponfusion regarding when you 
wish to have4he^release printed. 

3. The term "S^^ECIAL" tells' the editor a special 
, versionofttte story was written fofthe paper. If 

the term "EXCLUSIVE" is used, it means that 
only this* paper is receiving the story in any 
form. ^ ' 



4. If your releas^seligibleofor publication upon 
its receipt b>4^^itor, use "FOR IMMEDIATE 
R6UEASE." If you wish to send' a story in ad- 
vang|e but desire its publication withheld until 
a later d^te, jnstruct the editor adcordingly.- 

5. ,0n the first p^gq, you should leave at>out one- 
fourth or.one-fjfth of the page blank for the 
editor's instructions to the printers. Sucoeed- 
ing pages may bejstarted cpnsiderably closer 
to the top. 

' '6.. Most editors prefer double-spaced typewritten 
releases.* • ^ 

^7.' All paragraphs shoiild be Indented by at least 
• five spaces and preferably an inch.* 

8. Most editors ask you to^ leave a margira of at 
least one inch and preferably an inch and 
one-Jialf at each side of your copy.* 

9. When a stOry is continuing to another^page, 
. you should ase the identifying. term "MORE." 

10. At the top left corner of your story's second 
page and each succeeding page^ you should 
place a^few words identifying it with your 
story; then add the proper page number. 

11. ^ Use the symbol "-30-" or "# # indicate 

the end of your story. * « . . 



*Not reflected in printed.sample shown on p. 11. 
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SAMPLE 1 



MEWS RELEASE 



\ . 



® From: ^ Harpfd Miller ' ' • • - 
^ - District Vocational Supervisor 

1230 Farrview' \ 
: Phone: 789-42^8 • | 

(^^ate: , ■ October ?3, 1977 ' ' t . 

(D SPECIAL TO THE VALLEY JOURNAL 

0p FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 



- ^ 



(6) Green Valley vocational studehts and educators arfe hoping Ih^ theistate'sVesidents will get 
' better acquainted with vocational education and its performance in recent yeatiduringVocattonal. 

♦ Education Week, February. 9th, through 15th. /*. * , . ' . 

(t) Throughout the county 'm^^ny eveVits.have been planned in observance of Vocational^ EdMbation 
V Week. These include,open house programs at schools 'anrf colleges, appraciatron banquets for/ 

* employers and advisorSTcommittee members, a special edition of the newspalifer.pregpntation^ to 

• service clu^)sSnd bther civic groups, exhibls ahd dispyftfa} downtown stores and shopping^nter 
' malls,, ^nd radio and television programs. '^^VP^/ ' ' • • 

' ^ Govemofflichard D. Brown has issued a-proclamjatioTOetting asid€(February 9th through 15th as 
Vocational Education Week in the state^ Mayor Ann C. Page hasissueda.^imilar local proclamation. 
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-MORE- 



:iO) Voc. EdWeefc 

P^ge^2 ; . , 1 . ^ ^ 

Approximately 75 members of t+ie Green V^Hey^school district chapter of ttie Vocational Industrial 
Clubs of America will visit the capitol Febmary 1 1th to see the legislature in session, ^nd talk with ' 
legisla^lfve readers andJheir own representatives find senatorSrWr Duane Schu|t2» cafpentry 
'teacher, and Ms. Delia iRyan, drafting teacher, wiM^supervlse the club activity. - • - 



Outlets for Articles 

Articles differ from news releases in a number of 
• characteristics.. News- releases have, al greater 
sense of timeliness. A||ews release often becomes 
worthless if it is not printed by a given date. For 
example, an.advance story on an event is no long- 
er new^in the same sense-after the event hasoc- 
^Curred. Articles tend to cover broad topics in ' 
"Igreater depth, while news j-eleases tend to report 
facfs and events. """^i^, > 

Feature* stories are a type of article usec^by 
newspapers. These stories are not generally news, 
but they are of interest to the public. Many feature 
stories can be printed at anytime, and newspapers 

» 'tend to accu mulate a supply of this type of material 
to fill space when news, advertising or both are 

' short. ' 4 . ^ 




In planning foYyour article, it is essential that you 
hava a specified news outlet in mind, as this will 
affect your approach to thfe article. It will also 
greatly increase your chances for publication. 

News outlets for articles are many and varied. 
The daily, semi-weekly, and weekly newspapers 
which serve your commuq^ty are good outlets for 
feature stories. In addition tVthe.newspapers that 
readers purchase,^many communities are served 
by weekly newspapers which are supported en- 
tirely^by advertising. Since-many of these papers 
are published once or twice a week, they do not 
compete with the dailies for regular neWs, but tend 
to publish more feature stories. 

^Many state vocational associations, service area 
associations, and trade organizations publish 
rfewsletters which are readily av&ilable news out- 
lets serving a specifjed^dership: School dis- 

0 



tricts. and' teacher organizations sometimes pub- 
lish newsl§tters or bulletins provfding another' 
news outlet aimed at a slightly different audience.' ' 
Some newsletters or bulletins are published on a 
weekly basis, but many are published only month ly; 
or quarterly. * » * 

Magazines and professional journals, provide 
another outlet for articles. The American Voca^ 
tional Journal, vocational* service area journals, 
professional association journals, and student vo- 
cational organizaiionmagazin^sall accept articles 
for publication. If you are unfamiliar with .these 
publications, you should visit a library and^become 
familiar with them. Specifically, note the following 
-about the articles which were published. 

• their length \ 

• the type of Information they contain 

• the educational leveLthey are written for ' 

• .wri|ing style ^ ^ 

• picforial or graphic support 

As you are choosing your news outlet, consider 
th,e frequency of publication. The lag time between 
the receipt of an article and its publication in a 
newsletter, magazine, or journal is often several 
months or more. Thisis much greater than that 
/ between receipt arid publication for a newspaper. 
This time factor may influence your choice of news' 
outlet and the tone'of your article*. 

Establishing coritact witfvthe editor can save 
you much time and effort. For example, you might 
consider developing an article on support of vo- 
cational education for th^ American Vocational 
Journal. However, the editors may not accept arti- 
cles on this topic if it does not fit into the themes of 
the next several issues Thus, itwoufd beaAA/asteof 
your time to develop such an article for thus outlet. 
You may wish to contact another journal or to 
change your topic. 

If possible, see the*editorin person. If not, a letter 
or telephone call may suffice.^ Be prepared to— 

• clearly explain the idea fer your article ^ 

• ask if the publication ^s developed guide-' 
lines foe authoffe; if so, secure a copy 

• le^rn if pictures 6r graphics should be- sup- 
plied 

. ^ ♦ secure the fuJI name of your contact, his/her 
title, telephone number, and address 

• find out wher> materials should be sent to 
meet deadlines* 
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Writing the /Article 

An artide requires more careful organization of 
your material thanva news release since an article ^ 
covers *a topic in greater depth. "An articfe often 
invdives morfe interpretation of facts, while a hews 
release tends just to report the facts or an event. 

You may vyish to involve student^ in some oc all 
of the steps involved in planning and/or writing an 
article. For example, students often have good 
ideas for topics,and they may be familiar wjth the 
printed media commonly r6ad in the community. 
Gathering information through interviews, sur- 
veys, or the background research for, the article 
can sometimes be made an effective part of the' 
Student's learning expenejices. The actual wnting 
fOfAhe article may be part ot a student vocational 
'organization activity, or it might be a cooperative 
effort with a journalism or English class. 

Before you begin writing, plan carefully what 
you want to say. You might imagine you Sre ex- 
plaining what you want to share with an imaginjiry 
reader. Second, outline your article using major 
points with supporting. information under each 
major point. Combine and rearrange these points 
as aecessary. Present your material in a logical 
manner. Consider using chronological order or 
order of importance, or simply substantiating your 
main points. 




' Although the introduction to your article does 
nqt peed to contain the whol^ story like the lead of . 
3 news release, it should contain enough of your 
major points to arouse your reader's curiosity and ' 
.to preview what follows. Note how the following y 
two introductions accomplish this. 
'Studedtl^acNrsai^su^ 
, S;]^oBfSiTii31^ resKly td^ face the real 

Fif^Si^tf^rseHr^^^ who have had 

CSiM^fpri i^^^ in /naneuvering * 

jt^h€flr8#ortunate VjStU^^ or new teachers can learn 
to^cc^ suc'^^l^^^ the tactlQS of (heprjDs by ^pp\y- 
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* * 

SHctmp Newburg on toast polnts^rved bubbly, h|)t with, 
asparagus spears; you can't get a nwal JikRthirjtTpr Sil .25 
in ma^ restaurants. However, it isayaitabre^ragy 
the brtbhvllle Valley VQcati^ea SbHoqt^ In ^e 

food service program : prdparo 'this: 
gourmet dishes regularly. 

The body oHhe article s+iould develop your main 
points'with clear supporting evidence Use facts, 
statistics, or quotations t& support the main points 
of your artide. Include on-ly information felevant'to 
your topic even though extra information may 
seem interesting to you. Articles of appropriate 
length are published more readily. The conclusion 
should forcefully summarize your main points. , ' 

Consider these four general rules when writing ^ 
an article.^ 

* • Be conversational. — Remember that you are 
writing to express an idea, not to impress 
someone Try to write as /ou would talk,>and 
read your Wnting aloud to make sure it sounds 
natural. Qommon words are usually better 
than complicated technical terms, , unless^ 
technical terms are essential to your meaning 

• Be varied.— Critically look over what you 
have wntten to see whether you have used the 
same word or phrase o\^r and over. Check the 
length of each sentence. Usually, it is a gogd 
idea to keep your,^^entences short for clanty, 
but try to vary the length of sentences so your 
reader doesn't get bored 

• 6e logical.— If you have trouble expressing 
what you thirvk, it's pfobably because you 
haven't thought through your idea com- 
pletely. Your reader will not take the time to 
unscramble-your thoughts. Eliminate flowery 
phrases, or se>}tences that sound good but 

V don't mean anything: 

• Be accurate.— This means accuracy in con- 
tent! aswell as checking your final manuscript* 
for errors m spelling, punctuation, and gram- 
mar. 
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When you have finished the rougli^raft of the 
article, show it to someone else and get some 
feedback. Then revise the article as necQSsary be- 
fore, you submit the^final x;opy. Send an onginal, 
typewritten, double-spaced copy of your- manu- 
script to the editor of the periodical. If you want it 
returned, include aseK-addressed, stamped return 
envelope. ^ 

After you submit the article to a publisher, wait 
for a response before submitting it to another pub- 



lisher. If you d9 not receive an acknowledgement 
of the receipt of your article and the action taken 
on it, follow up by letter to make sure it was re- 
ceived. If it was not accepted for publication, the 
editor may be willing to tell you^why and to give you 
helpf^Jl suggestions. 

Sample 2 shows a well-written* article about a 
student vocational organization. * , 
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Optional 
AcJivity 



" For further information on working with the news media, ancJ planning and 
writing news releases and articles, you may wish to read oneor more of the 

Tsupplementary references, AAACE, Communications Handbook, pp. 
37-52; and/or relevant sections of Public Pelations Guide. For informa- 
tion on good, clear writing style, -you may read Strunk and White, T/?e 
Elements of Style. 



Optional 
1^ Activity 



You may wish^to follow the local newspaper(s) in your community for 
several weeks, noting stories that promote vocational education. Note 
general references, legislation, bond issues, etc., regarding vocational 
education to give, you an idea of the general attitudes toward, and level of 
understanding of, vocational education in you r commu nity. You might also ' 
choose to critique the effectiveness of each story, using the criteria pro- 
vided in this module, or critique forms or checklists provided by your 
resource person. ' - - 
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lAMPLE 2 



FEATURE ARTICLE 



National Student Oiganization 

' ^ T = /. - 

Proud Past — Bright Future 



One of the best examples of 

/ .youtii in action on the American 
scene today is ike FFA, the na- 
tional oiganization for students 
studying vocational agriculture 
in the public high schools. It is an 
organization rurr 'by student- 
members under adult guidance. 

Soon after vocational agricul- 
ture became a subject in many of 
the nation's high schools in 1917, 
instructors became aware of the 
neied to provide practical training 

" beyond the traditional classroom 
approach. Their idea wtis to make 

* the instruction more interesting 
by making practical work experi- 
ence, competitive livestock judg- 
ing, and agricultural leadership 

^ development activities,paxt of the 
instruction. Vocational>4gricul- 

. J ture instructors and students ea- 
geriy accepted the leam-by-doing 
principle. 

The Fi^A was founded nation^^ 
ally in 1928 after similar oxganiza- 
tions had started in several states. 
'Right from the beginning, the 
FFA had stressed leadership, co- 

% Operation and^ citizenship-^all 
vital to success fn-modem agricul- 
ture. . • I 
• Today the FFA has. a member- 
ship-of neariy 450,000 with chap-, 
ters in approximately 8,500 high 

- schoob throughout the nation. 
The oiganization has state assod- 
atipn^ in all states, except Alaska, 
and in* Puerto Rico. 
. Vocational agriculture or ag- 
ribusinfess programs are funded 
in part by the National Vocational 
Education Acts through the U?&> 
Office of Education, state* de^ 



partmcnts of education aqd the 
. local school systems^ The FFA 
operates^ under a federal charter 
graiTted by an Act of Congress in 
1950 (Public Law 740, 81st Con- 
gress). Tjfe charter provides for a 
national Doard of diiectors a^d a 
. board of student officers elected 
from the membership. 

FFA activities are specifically 
. designed to be a part of the in- 
structional pfogram in vocation- 
al agriculture. Members learn 
' through active participation how 
to conduct aifd take part in public 
meetings, how to speak in public, 
and how to take a leadership role 
in their school and community. 

Each local chapter and each 
state association elects its own of- 
ficers each ye^. In all castes the 
teacher of vocational agriculture 
is the advisor of the local FFA 
chapter and the state supervisor 
of agricultural education is the 
^advisor of the state association. 

FFA members have full oppor- 
tunity to practice the principles 
of democracy in conducting the 
affairs of their oiganization by 
exercising their privilege io vote 
at chapter meetings, serve on 
committees, and othetwis^ assist 
in carrying on the work |f their 
oiganization. Elected delegates to 
* the state and nationa^tonven- 
tions, held each year; are asked to 
decide on major issues facing the 
oiganization. 

Advancement trough the de-, 
grees in the oiganization from the 
Green Hand through the Chapter 
Farmer, State Fe^er, and Ameri- 
can Farmer or Agribusinessi^ari 



is based on achievement in farm- 
ing, ranching, or agribusiness 
.careers.- 

Nearly 8,000 public high 
schools have FFA chapters. One 
of the requirements for member- 
ship in EFA is that a student be 
enrolled • in vocational agricul- 
ture! Studente may retain their 
membership until they are 21. 

Competition is a key element of 
the FFA from the chapter to the 
national level. Each year the FFA 
recognizes mdre ' than 78,000 
member^ at local, state ^and na- 
tional fevels for outstanding 
achievement* in activities related 
to agriculture career and leader- 
ship developiyrent.' * 

Funds for awards are provided 
by more than 700. businesses, or-, 
ganizatidns, and individuals that 
sponsor FFA programs through 
the National ^A Foundation,* 
^c. The Foundation provides 
nearly balf a million dollars to 
make the incentive awards avail- 
able to deserving FFA members. 
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The followrnaritems check your compfehension of the material in the 
information sh§et» Writing -News Releases and Articles, pp. 6-15. Each of 
the six items requires a short essay-type r^spo nse. Please explain fully, but 
* briefly, and make sure you respond td all parts of each item. * 



SELF-CHECK 

^ 1. What are some of the mostimportantfactorsto considerwhen deciding whethettpwriteanarticleor 
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news release? Explain.- 



2. Assume you want to release a story to the public on the local winners in a student vocatTonal 
• organization (^ompetition. Outline your procedure. ' /''"v ' 
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3. Assume yo6 decide a feature article is the most effective medium for informing the public, and that 
school district policy is for the teacher to deal directly with the news outlet. How might you involve 
students so they could benefit from the experience? 



4 Describe tlie characteristics of a well-wrkten'news release. 
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5. Describe the characteristics of a well-written article. 



9 

6. Outliae the proceckjrds'in getti|^g a feature or journal article published 
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^Compare your.written Yesponseaon the Self-Check with the Mocjel An- 
swers giv^en belQw. Your responses need not exactly c/uplicate the model 
responses; however, y0u Should have co^^ere'd the same major points. 



MODEL ANSWERS 

1 . Before one decides to write an arfiple^or a news 
. release to inform the'public, one should con- 
sider the advantages and limitattohs of these 
'methods. The ad\^antages include the f^ct that 
• these are flexible tools. They can be directed at . 
. the^ general public or at a specified audience. 
They are an effective means of irlf luencing pub- 
lic opinion. They also provide an inexpensive 
means of informing the public. The preparation 
and distribution of news releases and articles 
can provide a stimulating learning experience 
for Students, and seeing their stories irrprint is 
motivating. ' ^ 
The limitations which one must consider in- 
elude the fact that writing 'news releases and 
articles, as well as getting them published, is a 
time-consuming task. Also, news releases and 
articles will only reach the people who get the 
news outlet you have chosetl. Thus^^if wtiat you 
;wish to inform the public about is newsworthy, 
"^if there isagoodcbance of reaching the^esined 
^public, and^f-^noughVtime is available for you 
* and/ofstudent3 to probuce and seek news out- 

\ 



lets, a news release or article may be the answer 
to your promotional problem.^ 

2. First, consider the school policies on news re- 
leases in your school district. Will you be deal- 
ing directly' with the news outtets, or will the 
^release be channeled through school adminis- 
- trative offices? Second, consider if student in- 
volvement would be a worthwhile learning ex- 
perience. It seems likely that the publicity 
chairman for the student vocatipnal organiza- 
tion might be involved in preparing thp news 
release 

Third, considerwhyyou want to prepare a news 
release, who you want to reach, what you want 
to say, and how you^are going to reach the 
public. You probably want the story released to 
give recognition to the winning students. The 
story will be newsworthy if released imme- 
diately, befor6 people hear about it through oth- 
er channels, T^e best means of reaching the 
general public in your community will probably 
be local newspaper coverage. Your procedure 



vy^ill probably involve sendingjlhe news release' 
to the appropriate editor of the daily or week\(^ 
newspaper. . 

3. Students could bte involved irrany or all of the 
following procedures. First, they mighf aid in 
selecting a topic which would interest the audi- 
ence. Second, they could help in identifying 
appropriate audiences and the characteristics 
of these- audiences. Third, they could aid in 
gathering the information for the article. For 
example, they might interview an authority on 
the selected top|c, or they might condubt an 
opinion survey to discover people's current 
feeling on the selected topic. Four^i, interested 
students could write the feature am,cle« For ex- 
ample, this activity might be coordinated with 
an'English or journalism teacher. It might'be 
handled with the assistance of the student yo-"* 
cational organization publicity committee. 
Finally, students could aid in identifying the ap- 

^ propriate news outlets in. the community. Be 
careful not to have different people acting as 
contacts to the same news outlets. You may 
deal with the news outlets directly, through the ^ 
public relations chairperson of the,student yo- ' ' 
cational organization, or through another stu- 
dent. 

4. The lead, or the first fifty words' in a news re- 
lease, should give the basic information of who. 
wha^, when, where, wh^, ^nd how. The body of 
the story should contain the-details of the story 
which support the basic information given in 
the lead. All the information contained in the 
story should be accurate, especially names, 
addresses, and quotations. Itshould contain no 
extra details and be written in short, easy-to- 
read sentertces.Jt should be free from spelling 
errors. The news release ghould be written in 
prescribed news release fonn includihg the au- 
thor*s name, title, address, and telephone 
number. Specified release instructions should 
be included. It should be typewritten, double- 
spaced, with page numbers and the end of the 
story clearly designated. 
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5. The material should be organized jn a Ipgical 
mariner and aimed at a specific readership that 
would find it interesting. The introduction 
should preview the article and make the reader 
want to r^ad the article. The body should clearly " 
develop the main points. The length should be 
• appropriate to the topic and for the publication 
for which it was developed. The content^hould 
be-accurate and it should be free of spellirfg and^ 
grammaticarerrors. It should be easy for the I 
reader to uriderstand and'include only informa- 
tion celevant to the tipic.lt should be written 
prescribed article form— double-spaced, type- 
written. copy, page numbers— and contain the 
author's name, title, address, and telephone 
iHumber. " * ' 



6. After you have djBcided upon a topic for youf^ 
articJe, consider the audience .you wish to' 
reach. Do you.wi^h to reach t.he^'gjsneral public, 
youth, or people in a specific vocational service • 
area? Second, considei: the outlets for the fea-: 
ture or journal article'which serve the public 
you hope to reach. Third, establish contact in 
person, by telephone, .oi* in writing with the 
most appropriate outleft. Explain to the appro- 
priate editor the idea for your article; secure 
guidelines for author^. Fourth, write youi: article 
following th9f estaBlished article-criteria, -apy 
send \tXo the appropriate editor. Finally, watch 
for its publication. If it is not published, you may 

. wish to ;contacf the editor to make sure it was 
received and;ask whV it was ^t published- 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: Your completed Self-Check should have covered the same major poir^ts as 
ttie modej responses. If you missed some points or have questfons about any additional points you^ 
made, revieyv the material in the4nformat^on sheet,: Writing News Releases and Articles, p^jp9-15^or 
check with your resource person if necessary. ) 




Learr^ing Experience II 
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Activity 




Most newspapers have their own style bqoks of follow standards outlined » 
in a style book such as the Associated Press Stylebook. A style^^book 
contiins specific information regarding rules on capitalization, punctua- 
tion, abbreviations, numerals, gnd the hyphen, which promote consistency 
in the mechanics of writing. For information on stan.dards of newspaper « 
style, read secfions iathe Associated Press Stylebook covering these rule?. 




Write a news release on a topic of your choosing Gonderninti a vocational / 
program. The topic you select may concern a vocational program for 
whiQii'you are responsible, a college vocational program, an industrial • 
training program, anqthgr teacher's program, or another vocational pro- 
gram with'Vyhich you are farjiiliar. . 

Before.drafting ydurnews release, consider the prospective audience you 
wjsji.tp-r^ach, thfe prospective news outlets Vqu could use to reach this 
audience, and the aspects of the vocational program which you wish to 
promote or explain to this audience. In writing yobf news release, folloW 
the guidelines provided in the Associated Press Stylebook.' 

If you find content difficult to obtain, you may write your news release using 
the Sample Information provided below. y 



SAMPLE INFORMATION 



T 



WHAT 

JO." 

WHO ' 
WHEN 
WHER£ 
WHY 



The local chapter of the Vocational Industrial Clubs of America (VICA) invited a 
speaker for a special program on apprenticeslnip programs for students of Langley 
Technical Institute. - - ' . 

Skyler King, President of the Davis Aeronautics Company. 

3:06, Wednesday afternoon, September 21, 1977. ' ' 

Langley Technical Institute lecture hall . . ' 

Tainform students, other employers, and intere^ed members of the co mmunity of 
a nev 

tiCS: 



a new apprenticeship program for disadvantaged young people at Davis Aergnau 



ADDITIONAL 
INFORMATION 

QUOTES 



The Springfield Chamber of Commerce setected King as Businessman of the Year 
because of his outstanding apprenticeship program. 

"I would like to see other busiriessparsons adopt the program we used so success- 
"^fully lasfye^r^'* sa^d Mr. King in a telephone interview. \ . ^ 




After you have written your news release, use the News Ffelease Checklist, 
p. 23, to evaluate your work.' ' . 
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NEWS RELEASE CHECKLIST 



Name 



Directions: Place an X in the NK)„ PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that 

each of the following performance components was not accomplished, 

partially acc'omplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special cir- Date 

cumstar>ces, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible 

to 6xecute, place an X in the N/A box. 



Resource Parson 



LEV^U^ PERFORMANCE 



The news release: 

1. containe^d the basic facts of the story in the lead paragraph 



errors- 



2. .was accurate congerning fac|s 

3. was brief and containecl no^ extra' material 

4. was free^rom spelling ''and grammati^ 

' 5. was written in pT^scribed news release form, includirLo; 

a. author's name, address, and telephone number • A 

b. release instructions specified . 

c. typewritten, dogble-^pacfed w • 

d. page numbers and end of story designated ...'..* 

excommunicated a message clearly to the reader . . 

7. Was written at a level appropriate for the intended audience 

8. followed newspaper style rules r^ardi'ng: 

a. * capitalization . / 

b. abbreviations- 

' c. numerals 

d. hyphens . . . / 









□ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ 




ED 


□ 


□ □ 


'□ 




□ □■ □ 


• □ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ 




□ 




□ □ 


□ 


D 


□ □ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


,□ 




□ 




.□ □ 


□ 




□ □ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


0. 


^ □ 


□ □- 


B 



■ OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive FULL, or N/A, responses. If any item receives a NO, 
orTORTIAL response, review the material in the information sheet. Writing News Releases and Articles, 
pp.6- 16, 9nd the guidelines mXhe Associated Press Stylebook, revise your news reteasA accordingly, or 
check with your resource person if necessary. 
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Learn in 



nee III 



OVERVIEW 



;i Enabling - ^ 
I Objective A ' 

mik/ 



After conjpleting the raquirpd reafOing, Write an article ponceming voca-- 
tional education ora^vocatloruiHJ/ogram. , • " / > / \ , 7 • 



Activity" 




You'wIII be reading the infdrmation sheet,>Article GuldelineSAPP. 26-28. 




You may wish to read OutcaJt; "The Pros Versus tTie Rookie$;' Am^rtcari 
. Vocational Journatr^ndjK^ another article of your c^itoostrjg, and to^ 
critique the acjeq^uacy of each. ^ / 



^^^^ 



You wHT^tte writing an article on & topic of Wour choosing cdnceming 
, vocational education or a^speciflc vocationflrt program, ' 




YoUiWill be evaluating your competency in' writing an article, using th» 
Article Checklist, p: 31. - / » , -P 
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For information on publishers* requirements and recommendations for 
acceptable, articles for magazines and journals, read the following infor- 
mationigneet: . 



ARTICLE GUIDELINES 

- Many magazines arid journals ^pjublish guide-'' 
lines for prospective authoi^. These guidelines are 
sometimes published in the magazine or journal 
itself; If not, you may request a copy from the edi- 
tor (see Sample 3). Enclosing a self-addressgd,'"^' 
stamped envelope helps to ensure a prompt reply. 




These guidelines often include information as to 
the type of articles which are selected for publica- 
tion. Also included may be information regarding 
the— 



• number of copies to submit, and whether one 
copy must'be an^original , 

• format of articles (Manuscript format df 
double-spaced, typewritten copy is usually^ 
required. Pages are numbered. The author's 
name, title, address, and telephone numb.er 
are included.) 

• length of acceptable articles 

• information on footnotes and bibliography, if 
these are used in the publication 

• procedures in submitting photographs and 
> artwork (Many publications develop thdir own 
• artwork in their graphics departments.) 

• proceduriBS for notifying authors of receipt of 
copy and for returning manuscripts which are 
not used (A self-addressed, stamped envelope 
must generally be enclosed if you want a, 
manuscript returned.) 

• deadlines for each issue 

• exclusive rights to publications (Many publi- 
cations will not accept materials which have 
been previously published.) 
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SAMPLE 3 



GUIDEUNES FOR MANUSCRIPT PREPARATION^ 



fpilowing guidelines on manuscript prepam- 
Jtion are intended to aid tfiose who wish to submit 
feature-length articles for pos»5i6le publication in 
the Journal. 

1. Have something oijginal to say.— AVJ is ih< 

terested in your thinking, not a review of the litera- 
ture. Nothing can stop a reader more quickly or 
destroy the credibility of an author more com- 
^pletely than a series of long quotations from other 
writefs^Lyou don't have any ideas of your own, 
you probably sftbotdn't be attempting to write an 
article.; . 

^ In addition to insisting on your own thinking, 
make sure that your tofiic is fresh. Trends, con- 
cepts, and movefn^nts such as performance-, 
based instruction, education-industry -coopera- 
tion, and career education can stand only so much 
mileage. If you do have afresh angle or commen- 
tary on a much discussed topic, start your article 
there. Don't think you have to review everything 
that has been said on the subject since Year One. If 
yOu're in doubt about your topic, you can save time 
and energy by sending the editors ar} outline be- 
fore you write your article. 

2. Say K to the right audience.— Articlesaimed 
at persuading school board members to allot more 
money to vocationat progrartis belong in a maga- 
zine school board members read^you want to 
offer first grade teachers suggestions forcareer 
development activities, send that article ^Ivmag- 
azine first grade teachers read. Most AV Journal 
readeirs are vocational educators involved at the 
secondary and ppst-secofKlary levels; 70 percent 
of them are shop and classroom teachers. Is this 
the audtenceyou^ant to reach with your ideas? 

3. Lobic at recent issues.— A review of the 
magazine's last three or four issues will offer clues 
on who reads it, yvhat the audience is interested in, 
article iength and style, graphics, etc. That infor- 
mationOpn the. Journal's personality, combined 
with jhws guidelines, should help you write an 
article that's right for the AV Journal. 

4. Do your iegworic— Legwork means' gather- 
ing the necessary facts to bafck up your argument 
and making sure that every fact is accurate-- dovyn 
to the last statistic in %our article. If you include 



bibliograi3hical references, make sure they are ac* 
curate, too. Check the library to mike sure you've 
attributed quotations from Robert Worthingtbn to 
Robert Worthington and not to Sidney Marland. 
Cai( the infonnation office of your stiate or local . 
education departntent to get the correct figureson 
^cational enrollment tirends, Dori't guess at facts 
or gloss over them with vagciastatonfients: 

5. Be brief, but not too brief.— Articles Irl ttie 
1500^1800 word range (six to^ eight pages of 
manuscript typed double-spaced) haiVe the best 
chance of getting published. But don't strahglethe 
life out of your^article to bring it under 1800 words* 
Certainly it is briefer to say "students fiijd the pro- 
gram valuable," than to qu'ote what two or three 
students actually say about the program, but what 
they say may offer mote corictusive evidence that 
they do find it valuable, and what they say-Witt 
probably make rnore interiesting rMding. 

6. INake it readable.— Isyour article developed 

^ logically? Are the sentences clear? Hem you lit-, 
tered your manuscript with cliches? Have you 
bogged the recder down with endless lists of 
people who served on adyispiy committete? Have 
you blunted your argument'with excessive detail?. 
Have yoapgt too much burden on your reader by 
asking him/her to referto figures, charts, models, 

0 etc.?. Have you weeded out all repetition? (Repeti- 
tion may be effective in the classroorh; in a maga^ 
zine article, if s poison*) 

Does yoyr article look like an outiine with long 
lists, numbered indentations, arid listtered .sut>? 
indentations? If so, rewrite It. Put it \n narrative 
form. And don't 'depend en headirigs to tmke 
transitions in thought If each ppragraph does not 
'build on the preceding one, there*s^SQmethin(f 
wropg with the way You've organized your mate- 
rial. * * 

Avoid the overuse of such viigue sts^ements as 
"it was decided," or "a piftn was devetoped'' ttf you 
want to emphasize a pointy do it with a short ern- 
piratic statement. Dpn't de^nd on underscoring 
^r capital fetters to do the job for you. 

. (One way to test readability is to have sonieone 
, who has not seen your article read itafpudto you.) 

7. Summarize lengthy qiiotations*— Block 
style Indentation may be appropriate Jor lengthy 



V 



3 Adapted from the 1973 guidelines published by the American Vocational Journat Harry H Cutler. (Ed ). (Washington DC American Vocational 
Association. *T973) 
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Optional 
Activity m 



You may wish to read Outcalt, "The Pros Versus the Rookies/' American 
Vocational Journal, and/or another article of your chodfsing. Examining a 
variety of recent articles from journals such as AVJ is highly recommended. 
You might alsd choose to critique the effectiveness of eacb article, using 
the criteria provided in this module, or critique forms or checklists pro- 
vided by your resource person, ' - v 



■ Activity ^1 



Write an article on a topic concerning vocational education or a vocational 
program. The topic you select may conceih vocationa^education in gen- 
eral, a vocational program for which you are responsible, a college voca- 
tronal program, an industrial training p/ogram, another teacher's program, 
or anpther vocational program with which you are familiar.-^ 

Before drafting your article, consider the prospective audience you wish to 
reach, the prospective news outlets you could use to reach this audience, 
and the aspects of vocational education qr the vocational program which 
yo>J wish to promote or explain to this audience. In writing your article, 
follo*^h0 guidelines in Sample 3, pp. 27-28, or guidelines from another 
magad^ne or journal of your choice. 




After you have written your article, use the Article Checklist, p. 31, to 
evaluate your work. . • 
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ARTICLE CHECKLIST 



Dirtctiom: Race an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that ^'"^ 

each of the following performance components was not accomplished, - 

paHially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, bepause of special cir-- Df« , 

cumstancesf. aperformance component was not applicable, or i mpossible 

tO' execute, place an X in the N/A box. ' Resource, person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



V 



In planning\th« article: ^| | | | | | 

1. a.topi<5 of interest to the intended audiente was selected I — I I — I I — I 

When completed, the article: fn fn I I 

2. was directed at .the Specific re^ership of a publication I — 1 I— I I — I 

3. was organized in a logical wa/ „:: □ □ □ 

4. was written in prescribed article form, including:. * i ] pn. pi 
a. typewritten, double-spaced I — 1 I — I I — ' 

^ ^ b. author's name, title, address, and telephone number . . 

' n n n 

c. page numbers and end of story designated ...r..... I — I i — I I — I 

5. contained an introduction which would arouse the reader's curfiDs- |^ Q j — | ' 

6> presented fact3, statistics, and/or quotations to support the nhain j— j 

7. wasa length appropriate to thetopic and the publication foVwhiph it I — 11 I 
was written , - I— -I ' — ' ' — ' 

8. was free from spelling and grammatical errors □ □□■ 

- ' - • n 'n n 

9. was accurate in terms Of content * i — i i — i L-^J 

10. included only information relevant to the topic . : — 

11. was conversational in tone anp easy to understand . . . .^ . . . □ □ □ 



ml 

04m 
PI 



LEVELOF PERFORMANCE: AH items must receive FULL^ or N/A responses. If any item receives a NO, or 
PARtrAL response, review the material in the information sheets. Writing News Releases and Articles, 
pp. 6-rl5, and Article Guidelines, pp. 26- 28^ revise your article accordingly, or check with your resource 
person if necessary. * , 
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Learning Experience IV 



FINAL EXPERIENCE 



iSil Terminal 





WhMi working in an actual school situation,* prepare nevys releases and 
artibles concerning your vocational program. * ' • . : 



As you fulfill your teaching duties, determine when ney^ reii^uies and 
articles could effectively ihfonn others concemlng^ypur vocatlbniEfl pro- 
gram: Based on those deci^ions, prepare hews^releases fincl^rtfcl^. Thisc 
wrtljnclude— ^ - : - / 

• selecting a topic for at least one ri^ws release arid oiw article 
, • selecting an appropriate news outlet for each ^ ^[ ^ ; . 

• planning and writing each : . . . " i 

i submitting each for publication - :^ < V ■ 



Arrange to have your resource person review your new <'elea^,"drtieie, 
and otlTer documentation. 

Your totaf competency will be assessed by your resource penK)h, using the 
TeaQher Performance Assessment Form, pp. 35-36. ^ 

' , . \ • j' 

Based upon the criteria specified In .this assessment rnStrumenti your^ 
resource person will detern^ine whether you are competent in preparing « 
news releases and articles concerning your vocational program* 



*For a definition of "actual school situation, see the mside back cover 
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TEACHER^PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FOR^ 

Prepare News Releases and Articles Concerning Your Vocational Program (G-5) 



Directions: Indicate the level of the teachers accomplishment by placing 

an X in the appropriate box under the LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE heading, o.f ^ 

If, because of special circumstances, a performance component was not 

applicable, or impossible to execute, place an X in the N/A box. R«oufc« person 



\ 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 




In planning the new^ release, the teacher:. 

1 . selected a newsworthy topic which appealed to a specific 
readership * * 



2i established contact with a news outlet 



3/' followed school district policies on news releases - 

When completed, the news release: , 

4. contained the basic facts of the story in the lead para- 
graph ^^ ' 



5. Was accurate concerning facts *. 

6. was brief and contained no extra material 

' 7. was free from spelling and grammatical errors . 

8. -was written in prescribed news release form . . . 

9. communicated a message clearly to the reader 



10. was written at a level appropriate for the intended audi- 
*' ence t 

11. followed newspaper stvie rules 

12. was published by the intended news-otitlet, or follow-pp 
action was taken to determine what the editor decided in 
regard to the news release 




In iiianning the article, the teacher: 

13. 'selected atopic of interest to the publication's readership 

14. followed .district policies on publishing school informa- 
tion 
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□ □.□ □ 

□ □ □ □ 
p □-□ □ 

□ ,□ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ 

□ □□□ 

□ D.q □ 

□ □ 

□ □ DIS 

□ □'□ □ 

□ . □□ □ 

□ □ □ □ 



15. established contact with an appropriate news outlet . . D 

16. obtained guidelines from the editor of the pubtic'atjon . [Z] 
When completed, the article: 

^17. contafnefl an introduction which wouldv arouse the i — | 

reader's curibsity . . : % . . .\ . . I I 

18. presented facts, statistics, and quqjtations to support the i — i 
' main points ^ I | 

19. was a length appropriate to the topic and the publication i — i 
for which it was written . . ^. . / * [. ^ . LlJ 

20. was written in prescribed article form ^ ED 

21 » was organized in a logical way ! ED 

22. was free from spelling and grammatical errors ED 

23. was accurate in terms of content^ ED 

24. was conversational in to.ne and easy to understand . . . ED 

25. included onlj^ information relevant to the topic ED 

26. was directed atthespecific readership of the publication ED 

27. waspubljshed by the intended news outlet, or follow-u||) 
action was taken to determine what the editor decided in i — i 
regard to the-articlQ ^ I | 



□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

o □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 



LEVEL, OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive N/A, GOOD, or EXCELLENT responses. If any item 
(fiOCgiv^a NONE, POOR, or FAIR response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine 
what additional activities the teacher needs to complete in order to re^h coTDpet^hcflfiThe weak 
area(8). . . - 
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ABOUT USING THE CENTER'S PBTE 
MODULES 



Organization ^ 

Each module is designed to help you gain competency^ 
In a particular skill area considered impqrlant to teach- 
ing success. A module is made up of a series of beaming . 
experiences, some providing background Information, 
some.providing practice experiei)ces, ^nd others com- 
bining these two functions. Completing these experi- 
ences should enable you to achieve the terminal objec- 
tive In the final leamin g experience. The final experience 
in each njodule always requires you todemonstrate the 
skill In an actual schopi situation when you are an intern, 
a student teacher, or an inservlce teacher. ^ , 

Procedures' 

Modules ale designed to allow you to indrvidualize your 
teacher'education program. You need to take only those 
modules covering skills which you do not already pos- 
sess. Similarly, you need not complete any Jearning ex- 
perience within a module if you already have the skill 
needed to complete it. Therefore, before taking any 
module, youshojjJd carefully review (1) the Introduction, 
(2) the Objectives listed on p. 4, (3) the Overviews pre- 
ceding each learning experience, and (4) the Final Ex- 
perience. After comparingyour present needs and com- 
petencies with the Information you have read in these 
sections, you should be ready to make one of the follow- 
ing decisions: ' 

• .that you do not have the competencies indicated, 
I and should complete the entire module 

•\that you are competent in one or more of the en- 
^ ^Qbling objectives leading to the final learning ex- 

p^ience, and thus can omit that (those) learning 

exper}ence(s) 

• that you are already competent in this area, and 
ready to complete the final learning experience in 
order to "tcrst out" < 

• that the. module jpJndppropriate to your needs at 
this time 

When you are ready to take the final learning experience 
-and have access to an actual;^hool situation^ make the 
necessary^ arrangements with your resource person. If 
you do not complete the final experience successfully, 
meet with yo,ur resource person and arrange (1) to re- 
peat the experience, or (2) complete (or review) previous 
sections of the module or other related activities 
suggested byyourresouroeperson before attemptingto 
tepeat the final experience. 

OptlQns for recycling are also available in* each of the 
learning experiences preceding the final experience. 
Any time you do not meet the minimum level of perfor- 
mance required to meet an objective, you and your re- 
source person may meet to select activities to help you 
reach competency. This could involve (1) corhpleting 
pifts-of thj9 module previously skipped; (2) repeating 
activities; (3) reading supplementary resources or com- 
pleting additional activities suggested by the 'resource 
person; (4) designing your own learning experience; or 
(5) completing some other activity suggested by you or 
your resource person. - ^ 



Terminology • ^ 

Actual School Situation . . . refers to a situation in 
which you are actually working wlthi^ and responsible 
for, secondary or post-secondary vocational students in 
a real school. An intern, a student teacher, or an in- 
service teacher would be functioning in an actual school 
situation. Ityou do not have access to an actual ^hool 
situation when you aretakingthe module, you can com- 
plete the module up to the final learning experience. You 
would then do the final ledming experience lateV; i.e., 
when you have access to an actual school situation., 
Altemate Activity or Feedback . . . refers to an item or 
feedback device^hich may tubetltute for required 
items which, due to special circumstances, you are un- 
able;to complete. 

K)cCupatlonal Specialty . . . refers to a specific area of 
preparation withiri a vocational service ai;ea (e.g.. the 
service area Trade and Industrial Education Includes 
occupational specialties such a$#automobite me- 
chanics, welding, and electricity). 
Optional Activity or Feedback . . . refers to an item 
which is not required, but which is designed to supple- 
ment and enrich the required items in a learning experj ^ 
ence. 

Resource Person . . . refers to the person, in charge o 
your educational program; the professor, instructor, 
administrator, supervisor, or cooperating/supervising/ 
classroom teacher who is guiding you in taking this 
module'. 

Student . . . refers to the person^who is enrolled and 
receiving instruction in a secondary or post-second§iry 
educational institution. ^ 
Vocationil Service Area . . . referstoamajorvocational 
field: agricultural education, business and office educa- 
tion, distributive education, health occupation^ educa- 
tion, home economic^ education, industrial arts edu- 
cation, technical education, or trade and industrial edu- 
cation. 

You or the Teacher . « . refers to the person who is tak- 
ing the module. _ . , 



tevelrof Performance for Rnal Assessme/it 

MIA . . . The .criterion was not met because it was not 
applicable to the situation^ 

•None ... No attempt was made to meet the criterion, 
although it was relevant. ' ' ^ ^ ^ 
Poor . . . Jhe teacher fs qnabie to perform "this skill or 
has only very limited ability to perform it. 
Fair . . . The teacher is upable to perform this skill in an. 
acceptable manner, l3ut has eome ability to perform it. 
Qood . . . The teacher Is able to perform this skill in an 
• effective manner. 
Excellent . . . The teacher is abletd'performthlsskilHaa 
very eftectlve manner. .'^ 
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TItfes of The Center's ^ » 

Performance-Based Teactier Education Modules 



A-1 Prepare for a Community Survey 
, Conduct a Community Survey 
Report the Rndtnos of a Community Survey 
Organbe an Occupational Advisory Committee 
Maintain an Occupational Advisory Committee 
Oevaiop.Program Qoals and Objectives 
Conduct an Occupational Analysis 
Dtvalop a Course of Study " 
Develop Long-Range Pi^ogram Rans 
Conduct a Student l^llow-Up Study 
Evaluate Your Vocational Program ~ 



A-3 
A-4 
A-5 
A-6 

A-8 

Ar9 

A-10 
A-11 

C a lage iy B: tnalnicllonal Planning 

B-1 Determine Needs and Interests of Students ' 

B-2 De^p Student Perfonmance Objectives 

B-3 Develop a Unit of Instruction. 

B>4 Develop a Lesson Ptan % 

B-5 Select Student Instructional Materials 

B-6 Prepars Teacher44ade Instructional Materials 

' C u egoi y C: iMrucllonaJ Execution 

0-1' Direct ReW Tnl>s * 

0^2 Conduct -Group Discussions, Panel Discussions, and 

Symposiums , ^ . 

C-3 >^ploy Bfainstormlng, Buzz Grpup, and Question Box ^ 
lyilques 

0-4 Diract Students in Instructing Other Students 

0-5 Employ Simulation Techniques 

C-6 Qtide Student Study 

C-7 Dfect Student Laboratory Experience 

0-8 nrect Students in Applying Problem-Solving Techmques 

0-9 £ppioy the Project Method 

0-10 Introduce a Le«K>n 

0-11 Summarize a Lnson 

0-12 Eipploy Oral Qmstioning Techniques 

0-13 Employ Reinforcement lechniques 

0-14 Provide Instruction for flower and More Capable Learners 

C-15 Present an illustrated Talk 
0^16 . Demonstrate a Manipulative Skill 

^ 0-1 7 DeftwnstrateL a Concept or Principle 

0^18 Individualize Instruction 

0-19 Employ the Team Teaching Approach 

0-20 Use* Subject Matter E|perts to Present Information 

0-21 Prepare Bulletin Boards and Exhibit^ 

C-22 Present Infonnatloh with Models. Real Objects, and Flannel 
Boards 

0-23 Present Ipfonnstton with Oyertiead and Opaque Materials 

0-24 Present Infonnation with Rlmatrips and Slkles . 

0-25 Present Information with Films 

0-26 Present Information with Audio Recordings 

C-27 Present Information with Televised and VkJeotaped 'Materials 

0-28 Employ Programmed Instruction 

C-29 PrMpnt Informatton Itvith the Chalkboard and Rip Chart 

CaiaQOfy Ps Inelnicllonal BfaluaHon 

D-1 Establish Student Performance Criteria 

D-2 Aseess Student Psrprmance: Knowledge 

D-3 Aseess Student Per^nnance: Attitudes 
D>-4 , Aaaees Student 4^rformance: Skills' 

Dr5 Determine Student Grades 

0-^ Evaluate Your Instn/ctiorfal Effectiveness 

f Calaoofy £s Nwlnicllonal Management 

E-1 Prplect Instru^onal Resource Needs 

E-2 Manage Ydur^Budgeting and Reporting Responsibilities 

E-3 Arrange for In^provement of Your Vocational F^lllties 

E-^ Maintain a Rling System 




'echnkiu^ 



E-5 l»rovide for Student Safety 
E-6 ^ Provide for the first Akil Needs of Students 
E-7 Assist Students {n Developing Self-Discipline 
E-a ' Organize thf Vocational Laboratory 
Er9 ' Manage the Vocational Laboratory 

Category F: QuManca 

1^-1 Gather Student Data*Uslng Formal Data^ilectiori 
F-2 Gather Studei\t DatrThrough Psfsonal Contacts 
F-3 Use Conferences to Help Meet Student Needs < 
F-4 Provkto Information on Edpeational and Career Opportunities ^ 
F-5 AssistStudentsinApplyingforEmpk>ymentorFurtherEducallon 

Category Q: Schoot-Comimmlly flelaliona ^ ^ 

0*-1 Devek>pa.School-Community Relations Plan for Your Vocational 
Program 

G-2 Give Presentations to Promote Your Vocational Program - 
G-3 Oevek^ Brochurss to Promote Your Vocational Program 

Prepare Displays to Promote Your Vocational Program 
G-S Prepare News Releases and Articles Concerning Your Vocational 
Program ^ . 

G-6 Arrange forTelevislon an0 Radio Presentations Concerning Your 

VocationaPProgram ^ 
G-7 Condu<^ an'Of^n Hoi|se 
6-8 Work with Members of the Community 
G-9 Work with State and Local Educators 
G-10 Obtain t=eedback about Your Vocational Program 

Category H: Student Vocatlooal Ofganteatkm 

H-l Devek>p a Personal Philosophy Concerning Student Vocational 
Organizations 
Establish a Student Vocational Organization 
Prepare Student Vocational Organization Members for 

Leadership Roles 
Atoist Student Vocational Organization Members in Qevetoping 

and Rnancing a Yearly Prc^ram of ActMtiee 
Supen^ Activities of the Student Vocational Organization 
GuMe Paftk:ipatk>n in Student Vocational Organization Conteela 
Category H Prpfeeelonal Role and Development ^ 
1-1 Keep Up-to-Date Profssslonally 
1-2 Serve Your.Teaching, Profession 
1-3 Devetop an Active Personal Philosophy of Blucation 
M Serve the School and Community 
l-S Obtain a Suitable Teaching Posltton 
1-6 Provkie Laboratory Experiences for Prospective Teachers 
1-7 ptan the^Student Teaching Experience 
1-8 Supervise Student Teachers^ 

Category J: Coordination of Cooperathre Education 

Establish Gukjelines for Your Cooperative Vocational I 
Manage the Attendance. Transfers, and Tenmlnations of < 

Students • 
Enroll Students in Your Co^p Prtwram 
Secure Training Stations for Your CotPp Proyam ^ 
Place Co-op Students on the Job 
Devek>p the Training Ability of On>the^lob Instructors . / 
Coordinate 0)^the>lob instruction ' t) 

Evaluate CoOp Students' On-the>Job ^rformance' 
Prepare for Students' Related Instruction 
Si(pervise an Employer-Empk)yee Appreclatton Event 

RELATED P>UBUCATIONt 

Student GukJe to U$lng Perfonnance-Based Teacher Education 
Materials^ , 

Resource Pvson Gukto to Using Perfonnance-Based Teacher 

Educatk>n Materials / 
Qukle to the Implementatioh of Perfonnftnce-Based Teacher Education 
Performance-Based Teacher Educatk>n: 
The State of tne Art» General Education and Vocational Education 



H-2 
H-3 



H-5 
H-6 




F6r information ragarding avallablltty aiKl pricaa of thgaa matariala eorttact— 

AAVIM 

, American Asaocfation forVocational Inatructkmal Matariala ^ ^ 

laaCngiriaerlngOnter e Untvarslty of Qaorgla e Ath^ot. QeorQl»S0602 e (404/ 542-2586 



